
Once upon a time . . . 



They came to close the doors at Fid’s 

Clarence (Fiddler) Pasterski set them up for free 
the night he closed the bar in Bellevue 


P G pholo* 


There was this 


bar called Fid’s 



Not an imposing spot 

No one ever called Fiddler and Mary’s 
a pretentious saloon 


By CLIFF CHRISTL 
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There was never any entertain¬ 
ment, not unless you count the 
jukebox and bowling machine. Nor 
were there ever any girls, usually 
the prime night life attraction for 
young males of drinking age. And 
on peak nights, Friday and Satur¬ 
day, especially i: the sultry heat of 
summer when tne crowd far ex¬ 
ceeded capacity, it could be aw¬ 
fully uncomfortable inside. 

Fiddler & Mary’s Bar, a habitual 
hangout for viriie area teen-agers 
for more than a decade, had all of 
these drawbacks. 

Or were they its assets? 

To anyone never exposed to Fid’s 
— that was the bar’s common 
name — it might be difficult to 
comprehend the attraction. 

Located on Allouez Ave., just 
east of Bellevue St., Fid’s was 
nothing more than a converted 
farmhouse. Only a neon sign on the 
front lawn distinguished it as a 
bar. 

It was situated in a rustic set¬ 
ting, among vast fields and next to 


a small barn, but there was 
nothing quaint about its interior. 

The bar area was not much 
bigger than a normal living room 
— at most it was 12’ x 50’ — and 
always dimly lit. Off to the side, in 
the front, was a tiny card room 
containing a cigarette machine 
and card table. In the summer, the 
front porch offered additional 
space. 

The restrooms — the ladies was 
usually locked in the early years 
and then later indiscriminately 
used by the male customers — 
were against the back wall. 

As business flourished in the late 
’60s, the bar was expanded to ease 
the space problem. An addition, 
complete with pool tables and pin¬ 
ball machines, was constructed 
along the eastern wall. However, 
there were traditionalists, or old- 
timers, repulsed by the expansion 
and the effect it had on the bar’s 
atmosphere, who never set foot 
beyond the original boundaries. 

That display of protest may have 
resulted more from show than 
deep conviction. And it may ap¬ 


pear absurd to an outsider. But you 
have to understand the place and 
the people who went there. 

Rarely, if ever, will you find a 
stronger bond of affection between 
a bar and its patrons, than that 
which existed at Fid’s. 

There was always a dozen or two 
regular customers, who went there 
as faithfully as a good Catholic at¬ 
tending Mass every Sunday. Guys 
had a way of becoming addicted to 
the place. And among teen-age 
beer drinkers in the Green Bay 
area, there was no status symbol 
that ranked above being a regular 
at Fid’s. 

Legend had it about seven or 
eight years ago, that Jerry Bros- 
teau and Ron Deprey, a pair of in¬ 
veterate patrons, had gone to Fid’s 
every night it was open for more 
than a year. That may have been 
an exaggeration, but they were as 
much a fixture there as the 
Hamms’ beer sign that hung on the 
back wall. 

The one respite steady cus¬ 
tomers had, was that Fid’s was 
closed on Sunday. 

A lot of others showed up at 
Fid’s regularly on weekends. 
There were college students who 
were always there in the summer 
and during vacations. And there 
was a large mass, who came 
sporadically. Few ID carrying 
male teen-agers in Brown County 
could claim they never set foot in¬ 
side the front door. 

Why was it such a popular han¬ 
gout? 

For some people the price was 
right. You could get an ice cold, 
seven-ounce glass of beer — until 
inflation forced a nickel price hike 
in the late ’60s — for 10 cents. 

Wisconsin teen-agers have al¬ 
ways been noted for their beer 
drinking prowess. Back before the 
age of majority bill was passed, it 
was one of the few states that 
allowed drinking prior to age 21. 
Therefore, Fid’s was an 
economical place tb start the 
evening, when the beer was going 
down smoothly and rapidly. 

Fid’s was always a preliminary 
stopoff. The bar used to open at 
four o’clock — except Saturday 
when the starting time was 1 p.m. 

— and by 7:30 it was usually 
packed. Then by nine the crowd 
began to dissipate and by 10 or 
10:30 almost everybody had 
cleared out. 

Every night there would be a 
handful who stayed until the bitter 
end. But normally by mid-evening 
most everyone headed for places 
like the Prom or Club Sahara, 
other popular spots with enter¬ 
tainment and where girls were 
welcome. 

Although prime hours were con¬ 
fined to a relatively brief period 
every night, beer consumption at 
Fid’s could be compared with al¬ 
most any bar and not appear pale. 
There were some true 
heavyweights there. 

There were peak months when 
over 90 halves of beer were sold. 
Despite the small quarters and 


relatively short hours, Fid’s sold 
more Hamms’ beer on tap than 
any other bar in Brown County. 

The ubiquitous card games were 
another attraction. Quarter ante 
buckup was the popular game. And 
thousands of dollars passed hands 
over the old, wooden card tables. 
Eighteen, 19 and 20-year-olds not’ 
yet impressed by the value of 
money would foolishly throw it 
around. It was not unusual to leave 
there $50 or $75 richer, or that 
much poorer. 

There were also the penny par¬ 
ties. Usually twice a year when the 
penny jars were filled there would 
be free beer and sandwiches. 

More than anything else, though, 
it was the genuineness of the 
people and the bar’s uniqueness 
that drew the steady crowds. 

Fid’s was a haven for conversa¬ 
tion. There were no live bands that 
you had to shout over to be heard. 
No girls dared walk in the place — 
not in the early years anyway — 
and that meant no one had to be 
cautious about subject matter or 
profanity. It allowed for locker 
room talk to be displaced to a bar. 

Fid’s was also a shelter from 
pain and care. It wasn’t that people 
who went there sought an escape 
through alcohol. But the aura of 
friendliness that existed allowed 
for pleasant, care-free evenings. 

Maudlin drunks and fights were 


as rare as a dry day in the monsoon 
season. 

The bartenders also contributed 
to Fid’s appeal. Along with Fid, 
who was at times irascible and at 
other times outgoing and friendly, 
there were two steady bartenders 
over the years. 

In the early ’60s it was a young, 
attractive divorcee by the name of 
Sheila hardly anybody knew her 
last name — who gave the place a 
certain glow and charm, and 
feminine touch. 

After she Jeft, the bar was run by 
Ronnie George, a squat, hirsute, 
former inmate at the reformatory, 
who was widely known for his 
awesome strength. He, more or 
less, was one of the guys, although 
the younger set often held him in 
awe. 

Something else that nurtured 
Fid’s popularity is that you never 
had to bother making 
arrangements before going out at 
night. You knew where everybody 
would be. 

All that has changed, however. 

For Clarence (Fiddler) Pas¬ 
terski and his wife Mary, the bar 

had been a prosperous business 
ever since they purchased it and 
the adjacent living quarters in 
1959. 

It had developed to a point where 
it was almost an institution. It had 
even gained a degree of fame. 


Over 2,500 gray T-shirts 
inscribed with the words: “Fid’s: 
Green Bay’s Most Distinguished 
Pub,” were sold. During spring 
vacation you’d see more Fid’s than 
Notre Dame T-shirts on the 
beaches in Florida. It wasn’t 
unusual to be strolling along 
Times Square in New York or be 
sitting in a bar in Southern 
California and see someone wear¬ 
ing a Fid’s shirt. 

Of those who patronized the bar 
regularly, most would agree that 
had they not been exposed to the 
camaraderie that existed there, it 
would have left a vacuum in their 
lives during the fun-filled years 
from age 18 to 21 or so. 

However, when the age of 
majority bill was passed, Fid’s, 
like almost every beer bar in Wis¬ 
consin, suffered irreparable harm. 
Business dropped off drastically 
and couldn’t be revived even after 
a liquor license was obtained. 

Two weeks ago last Friday 
Fiddler put up his last three halves 
for free and there was a smatter¬ 
ing of oldtimers there to reminisce 
and bid farewell. 

The bar had been sold and is now 
called Ritter’s Home Plate. Ap¬ 
parently, the new owner will turn 
the expansive area of land into a 
jock complex and hope it revives 
bar business. 

But it won’t be the same. 



He ran a landmark 

Pasterski and his wife, Mary, 
took over the bar in 1959 








